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The CQunselor* s Challenge - Why Not Le t 
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Dr, Dianne Peters Dr. Richard Miller 

AbstraCb 

Counsalor attitudes toward career goals of students rare often 
influenoed by s^k stereotyping^ but such attitudes can be ahanged. 
By Ibecoming aware of how and when sex stereotyping occurs, 
counselors can be more effective in helping their clients^ espe-^. 
cially women, to see a wide range of alternatives that include both 
marriage and a career. 

At an all day workshop for counselors from p\^lic schools and 
comtiunity colleges of a southwestern region of the United States, 
the researchers presented a 15-item attitudinal questionnaire 
regarding parspactives ; characteristics and conceptual information 
about women 5 Fifty counselors took the test before and after a 
workshop presentation on general research findings regarding the 
life,^ styles of working women and implications of such findings for 
counseling with women clients. 

— - ■ i 

Results of the research weres 1) Although male counselors are 
either neutral or hold slightly positive attitudes towards ; women 
working, their female counterparts hold significantly more positive 
attitudes toward women and careers, with or without marriage; 2) 
The general attitudinal changes for both male and female counsalors 
become increasingly focused on the counseling process itself; 3) 
Attitude s can be changed regarding careers for women' and both male 
and female counselors showed sizeable positive changes during the 
workshop; 4) Both male and female counselors in the sample popula-^ 
tion are influenced in one way or another by sex stereotypes* 

Taken collectively, the data from this research tend to suggest 
that although sex-stereotyping may well be an invidious ^and subtla 
societal stamp, it can be overcome chiefly by a reasonable and 
deliberate presentation of factual data. 
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Any sort of stereotype is an invidious stamp* Ic. hardetis those who 

succurnb Co its Imprint on others, and it victimizes those who are branded by 

it- To stfireotype human heings in terms of their sex, for »ixample, exerts 

often ironic J double pressures on all human beings* Many men and some 

women hold firm to the stereotype that women who work cannot maintain home, 

marriage, and family while they work " this^ in the face of demographic and 

psychological evidence to the contrary and so brand women who work as 

unworthy of womanhood. But the etereotype turns back on those who use Ity 

too; those who use the stereotype often feel guilty and/or defansive about 

using it* in other words, the stereotype Is invidious because it denies 

individual human dignity not only to those who bear its stamp and neither 

want nor need tOj but also to those who do want and need the stamp to make 

comfortable an uncomf ortabla part of their liveB« 

Counselors themselves ore no strangers to stereotypical attitudes. 

They see such attitudes in the behavior of their clienteSj and, armed with 

appropriate information and counseling techniques^ are often successful in 

dispelling the myths surrounding any stereotype* However^ in the face 

of unforttinate social attitudes against career women ^ counseling efforts , 

when made'^j sometimes meet with unfortunate ends. That is to say, given 



f./siriting social attitudes which disci iminate aginst career women, even to 
establish a facilitative counsellnp tplationship may be difficult at best and 
inpossible ii,t^orst, and so both nieans and ends are often thwarted. To focus 
on counselors' attitudes toward career women in conteniporary American society^ 
thenj might lend insight to counselirtg efforts in this regard* Toward such 
a purpose is the present study directed. \ ■ 

SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 

During the spring of 1975, some fifty counselors , approKltnately In the 
ratio of two men for each woman, from the public schools and community- 
junior CO J leges of a southwestern region of the United States met in a 
one--day workshop boss ion ^ Their purpose was to become Informed about the 
general research findings regarding the life styles of working women as 
well as to discuss the implicatiQns of such findings for counseling * with 
their client^s tudents * At the beginning of the session the counselors 
responded to a fifteen^item attitudinal questionnaire designed to elicit 
their awareness of information in four general areas of concerni 
Qlug_tcr Oiv e: Aitierican higher education's perspective 
toward its women* 

Cluster Two " The characteristics of women in general* 

Cluster TjiTiQ^e i The characterietlcs of career women as children ^ as students, 
and as working wives and mothers. 

C luster Four* Contemporary conceptual information about counseling with 
women* 

In gt?neral , the underlying research giving rise to the questionnaire 
demonstrates that American higher education proceeds from a rigid male 
perspective (C J us tor One) that discrilfininates against the woman student and 
the woman faculty member. The research also indicates that wofnen in 



I'oneral (Cluster Two) are more adaptable and somewhat less manipulative 
than men, and that they are often vh i imized by unwarranted sex stereo- 
typing* Further j definitive research in Cluster Three also makes it clear 
that career women are bright ^ intelligent, and self-confident | that they 
tend not_ to be militant "women's libbers*-; but that they cope successfully 
with career and hame, putting an emphasis on a genuinely warm home environ=- 

F 

ment* Moreover, research in Cluster Four also indicates that although mffle 
counselors tend to he poBitivoly dlBpostn! townrd ^^?nrking women ^ femnle 
counselors are significantly more positive toward a woman's having a wide 
rarigei-of alternatives that include both marriage and/or m career, 
(Carnegie Commission, Opportunities fpr Wom^n in Higher Education , 1973; 
Oliver, 1975; Peters, 1974; Rossi and Calderwoad, eds*, 1973,) 

At the end of the workshops s«is ton in which the above data were pre- 
sented, the counselors responded again to the aanie attltudinal queetlonnaire 
Between the two questionnaires the respondents participated in a workshop 
session of four parts. 

Specifically, the respondents heard two, ten-to- fifteen minute "mini- 
iGCtures*' — ^ one by the male and one by the feriale workshop leader. Essen^ 
tlally, these mini-lectures delineated the above research findings, but from 
two points of view — a researuher-s (the woman) and a practitioner's (the 
man)* After these prGsentations, the workshop leaders role^played a counsel 
ing eituatian, the man assumiiig the counselur's role and 'the woman the 
counsel ee ' s This counseling demonstration offered variations and alter- 
natives to traditional counselor responses so as to indicate to the respon^- 
dents ways in which they might reduce stereotypical attitudes in themscslves 
and in tlie i r clients. Given such an ei^ample, the respondents broke into 
groups of three — a male counseDfor^ a female "cotinselee," and a male observ 
er " to use in a simulated coijiiisSling session the variablon/alternative 



rtisponses they had Just observed. These simulations concluded, the respon^ 

denta convened once again as a whole nid participated in a discussion' de-- 

S ^ ' ■ ■ 

signed to provide feedback to the warkshop loaders* < 

These several expatiences, all of which emphasiEe and augment the 
Cheory and practice of career counseling with women ^ become the influencing 
factors " more preciselys the independent variables —to affect whatever 
diffarencds obtain between the respondents' scores on the questionnaire 
given at the beginning and at the end of the worksliop session. 

Previous experience with similar groups led the v^Drkshop leaders to 
believe that the indepeudent variables would have little effect in changing 
the attitudes of female counselors; these women either possessed Such in-^ 
formation or, being c|ireer women themsnlveSj intuited the concepta. ^ How-- 
ever, the research team (i^e*, the warkshop leaders) was unable to specify 
the nature or direction of atnitudinal change either in the male counselors 
or in the respondents as a whole, ■ . 

The overall statistical analysis proceeds by means of the t-test. 
The pre-test item scores were compared to the post-test item scores fo'^r all 
respondents collectively, for male respondents, and for fimale respondents* 
The male respondents' item scores were compared to the female respondents 
item scores i separately, on the pre-test and the post-test* Eventually , 
these several item=^score comparisons were collapsed in terms of the four 
clusters* An overview of these analyses indicates that significant dif- 
ferences, ranging from the .05 to the .01 levels of confidences obtain 
mainly in two of the four clusters — Cluster One, American higher educa- 
tion's perspective toward women students, and Cluster Three, the charac- 
teristics of working women* 



1111^ FINDINGS 

1. An item analysis of all tlu^ i aspondents ' scores (based on a S-poinC 
scale 1 indicating the negative and 5, the positlye) on the pre-- and 
post-^tests indicates that signlfinant differences do occur on. some of the 
items exemplifying higher education's point of view toward women (Clustar 
One) and the characteristics'of career^ women (Gluster Three). These data 
are presented in Table 1# 

Table 1 indicates not only the direction of the change in all respon^ 
dents' attitudes, but also the nature of the change* In CluBter One, for 
example, while the attitudinal change la significant at Che ,01 level of 
confidence, the direction of change in item k (Professors tend to hold gen^ 
erally negative attitudes toward women students,) moves from the negative 
to a position of neutrality. Cluster One's item 5 (American higher educa- 
tion proceeds from a male perspectivei ) , however^ represents a significant 
shift from relative neutrality to a more positive position. Nonetheless^ 
in both items 4 and the nature of the change brings respondents more 
nearly into accord with research findings at the post^test than they were 
at the pre-test. Similarlyj the data in Cluster Three's items 13 (A high 
GPA correlates pbsitively with a woman's intent to pursue a career.) and 
14 (As children, career women enjoy positlye relationships with their par- 
ents,) demonstrate significant attitudinal change^ also at the .01 level of 
confidence, in the respondents' awareness of a career woman's characteris-- 
tics. And again, the, nature of the change brings the respondents more 
nearly into accord with research findings, 

2* That there are significant differences between male and female 
counselor attitudes toward careers for women in three of the tour cluster 
areas is indicated by Table 2, The items range from statements regarding " 



TABLE 1 

ITBl SCORE DIFfERENCES ON PRE-* MD POST-+ TESTS 
BY TOTAL NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS// 





Mean 
Pre Post 


Sigma 
Pre Post 


Cluster One 
Item 4 
Item 5 


- 2r46 2,91 
2*73 3,82 


,76 *93 
^ 1,04 *40 


Cluster Three 
Item 13 
Item 14 


2.56 3,46 
3,69 4*02 


.62 1.07 

/ 

.80 .62 



*Pre-testi N - 
+Poat-te8ti N ^ 
//For each item; 



48 1 32 males and 16 feBialea 
56 1 38 males and 18 females 
P = ,01 



TABLE 2 



PRE-TEST 


ITEM SCORE DIFFERENCES 


BETWEEN 


MALE AND 


F©IALE 


_ 


. COUNSELORS BY THREE CLUSTERS 






Female' (N 


- 16) 


Male 


(N ^ 32) 




Meiin 


Sigma 


Mean 


Sigma 


— 

Cluster One 










Item 5 


3.63 


.85 


2,23 


2.44 


Cluster Two 










Item 11 


4.00 


. 73 


3,20 


1,23 


Cluster Thre 


e 








Item 1 


4.12 


,69 


3.56 


.79 


Iteni 3 


4 .eg 


.46 


3.72 


.51 


Item 6* 


4.00 


.50 


2,91 


2,40 


Item 8 


4,75 


.44 


4,03 


.30 


Item 14 


4.25 


.97 


2.38 


,65 


*Item 64 P - 


.02; all other ItamSj 


P - ,01. 
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a (areer woman's capacity for coping with career and inarriage (items 3, 6^ 
nnd 8) to her genernl qapacity for nu i 1 Pying her behavior according to 
situational needs and relationships (item 11), 

Tho data in Table 2 Indicate that female counselors are significantly 
more attuned to the general' research findings than are their male counter- 
parts. In Cluater One, for example, the women realize more fully than men 
that higher education proceeds from a male perspective and this difference 
IB significant at tlic ,01 lnvv. of confidence. SlmUarly, femiilo counselora 
are more fully aware of a woman's capacity for perceiving interrelationships 
in a situntion and adapting her Lohavior accordingly, and this difference^ 
too, is significant at the .01 level. Cluster Threes which delineates 

characteristics of career womeni demonstrates that the female counselor 

i 

is significantly more in accord with general research findings than are the 
men;, with only one exception (i^tem 6, P ^ ,02) the differences are signifi- 
cant at the *01 level. 

3. In only one cluster, Cluster Three on the characteristics of 
career women, are there significant differences between the pre*- and post- 
test scores of female counselors. These data, not here tabularizedi indi= 
cate that these women become more fully convinced that a high GPA is posi^ 
tlvely correlated with a woman's intention to pursue a career (Item 13) i 
and, this difference is significant at the .01 level* However, these same 
respondenifs become lees certain (i*e*, they were less in -accord with research 
findings on the post^test than they were on the pre*^test) that the career 
patterns of women do not differ from those of men because women are less 
qualified or less capable than men (item 8) . 
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4, The attitudes of the male counselors change between the pre- and 
poot-tests in two clusters. Table 3 »n esents these findings. 

As Table 3 demonstrates, the attitudes of male counselors shift slg-* 
nlflcantly toward research findings In two of the four clusters^ In Cluster 
One, the male respondents become more fully aware at the post-- test than they 
were at the pre-test that American higher education does proceed from a male 
perspective (as research has found), and this difference la significant at 
the .01 level. In Cluster Three, also, the male counselors demonstrate eig-- 
nlflcant attitudinal change regarding the characteristics of career woraen* 
Not only do they 'come to realize more fully by the post-test that the higher 
a woman's GPA the more likely she Is to pursue a career (item ISp P ^ 'Ol), 
but also they learn that a career woman Is not the product of strained and/or 
negative relationships with her parents (item ^4* P - .05), 

5* Finally, three of the four clusters demonstrate attitudinal dlf-^ 
ferences between the male and female respondents on the post-test^ Table 4 ' 
presents these data. 

Table 4's data demonstrate significant differences between the post-- 
test scores of male and femrle counselors in three clusters. Although no 
differences obtain between the men's and women's post-test scores In Clus--/ 
ter One, the other three clusters do contain differer 3, In Cluster Two, 
Item 11, on a woman's behavior In terms of her Immediate environment, the 
data Indlrate that women counselors, more so, than male counselors, become 
even more attuned to the general research findings in this area of concern. 
Cluster Three, on the characteristics of career women, demonstrates dif- 
ferences In several items between the two groups of respondents, and these 
differencea range from significance at the .05 (Item 14) to the ,01 level 
of confidence (items 1, 3, 13) t • Similarly , Cluster four, which containa 



TABLE 3 

PRE^ POST-TEST ITm SCORE DIFFERENCES OF / 
MALE COUNSELORS BY TWO CLUSTERS 

Pre^Test (N ^32) Post-Test (N ^ 38) 

Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 



Cluster One ' 
Itfim 5* . 2,28 2*44 3.92 ■ .91 



Cluster Three - 

Item 13* 2.34 1.01: 3,18 ^ 1.07 

Item 14# 3.41 ^ .89 .3.87 .47 



*P ^ .01 
11? - .05 
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TABLE 4 ; 
POST-TEST ITPI SCORE DIFFERENCES BETWEkN MALE, MD FEMALE 
COUNSELORS BY THREE CLUSTERS 





Female (N 


- 18) 


Male 


(N « 38) 




Mean 


Sigma 


Mean 


Sigma 


\ 

L luster iwo 










Item 11 


3,83 


.96 


3.00 




UiU&ter itiree 








/ ' i ■ 


Item 1 


4.33 


.47 


3.74 


.63 


Item 3 


4.67 


1.25/ 


3.66 


1.06 


Item 6* 


4.06 


,40 ' 


3.61 ; 


.96 


Item 8* 


4.61 


•75 


4.11 


.50 


Item 13 


4.06 


.78 


3.18 , 


1.07' 


Item 14ff 
/ — ^ 


4.33 


.76 


3.87 


.47 s 


Cluster Four 










Item 2* 


'3.50 




2.82 


.81 


*P ^ .02; #P - .05 r ill 


Other items 


— ^ 

, P « .01. 






•> • . ■ 


13 




/ . ^ 

1 


4% 



, Items repreeenting contempotary counseling Information, indicates that the 

■" ' ' ' " '. , ■ . V ■ ■ 

'•■/'■ . ■ ^ ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

yi^bmmn counselors are. more fully awar.^ rAmn men that female counselors in 

..' i ' ■ ' \ ■ • ■■ * . 

geheral are significantly more positively disposed toward a wqman's working 
(item 2, P ^ .02), In all, each item and each cluster in Table 4 demonstrates 
significant attltudinal differences between male and female counselors, the 
women being more in accord with general research findings than the' mens 

CONCLUSIONS. AND DISCUSSION . 

' Several conclubiona emanate from these datat The first might read that 
although male counselors in ^he public schoola and community colleges of the 
southwest either are neutral about or hpld slightly positive attitudes towdrd 
a woman- s workings their female Gounterparts hold significantly more positive 
attitudes toward woman and careers, with or without marriage* Such^ a conclu^ 
sion coincides neatly with other research findings (see Peters, 1974, p, 14)* 
Moreover, soft, anecdotal data also tend to underscore this conclusion*. For 
example, on more than one occasion a j male counselor has said, "What do I say 
when a woman student comes to me wanting to be a welder? Let her? In other . 
t;ords, I'm the one with the problem in seK^stereotyplng, not my women coun^ 
selees* What do I do about it?" In response to»queitions like these was 
the foregoing research designed* . 

^-^Yet* since the male counselors do experience attltudinal change as 
measured by the hard and soft data here presented^ there is every reason to 
believe that male counselors appear to be not only receptive to the idea of 
a woman's working, but also genuinely desirous o£ providing a range of al^ 
ternatives for their women counselees* . = 

Further, Just as male counselors tend to experience attltudinal change 
frbm a neutral, or slightly positive position to a^ even more positive position 



according to the conceptual infQrmfit1^>n carrlad by the iridependent variables, 



, so female co^hselors tend aleo to ex^ 



rience attltudlnal changa from positive 



to strongly positive^ and perhaps, in pyoportional degree. Suoh raadi the 

i r ' ' ' ' \ . 

second conclusion* The analysis of data, with But one exception, indicates 

that women counselors eKperience change n us t as men do, but^ since they are 
farther along the conttnuum of change at\the o^^^et, they, go farther along 
the line of change under^ the influence bf\ the independent variables* Conse- 
quently, it is a mistake to suggest that t^e female respondents of this study 
do not change* The cDnclusion is not that \the male respondents change enough 
to\ catch up with the attitudes of thte women \counselors| instead, it Is .that ' 
both groups of respondents change " In appro3cimately the same degree-atid 
in the same poeitive direction, the one- more J^^^^ other because of ^thelr 

Initial positions on the continuum of change- 

The next conclusion considers the nature of the attltudlnal change it^ 
self in both groups of respondents. At first, the changes brought about by 
the independent variables seem to occur in the more generaij abstract areas 
of Clusters One and Two, higher education's perspect^^ toward women and the 
characteristics of women as women* Then, as the change is in, process, it 
tends to focus on the attitudes held by both groups * of respondents toward 
the characteristics of career women, and so becomes less abstract and more 
specific* Finally, the nature of the attltudlnal changes becomes concrete, 
' specifically so In contemporary Inf ormational' counseling concepts (see 
Carnegie Commission, 19731 Oliver, 1975). In short, the ^^eneral attitudlnal 

changes for both male and female counselors become increasingly focused on ' . 

" -. I ' ' ' ' - - ■-- . 

the counseling process Itself p Nonethelesa, one might also suggest that, 

in order for specif Ic attltudlnal changes to occur, there needs first .to be 

laid a more general background of information, and ^sucli a conclusion seems 
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to be borne out by Cluster Thrae'e ciinracteristics of career women " the 
onm independent variable stressed by tiUe workshop leaders » reflected by the 
' nvintber of itetni on Che questionnaire, and couched within the parameters estab 
lished by the Independent variables exemplified by 'those clusters concerned 
with the perspective of American higher education toward woitien students and 
the characteristics of women In general. Then, and only then, do the impli- 
cations oE the first three clusters become manifest, specif Icall^^jf the last 

area of counsellngs Cluster Four^ 

/ ' - -■ ^ 

In alls It seems clear that female and male counselors in the south- 
west's public schools and community colleges are inf luericed , but not neces^ 
sarlly victimised in one way or another, by sex stereotypes* On the one 
hand J both hard and soft data suggest that m'ale counselors find It somewhat 
more difficult than women counselors to let go the stereotype of "a woman's 
place is in the home*" and /or to reach out tQward the current school of 
thought that women are In the experiences of all humari beings (Macdonald and 
Macdonaldj 1975). On the other hand; wbmen counselois ~ cbnfrbnted by un^ 
,warranted stereotyping (see Peters^ 1974, pp* 11-12, 15-16) which says that 
a woman cannot be so succeesful as a man in a career because she is less 
qualified, less committed, and less capable than a man "/seem sometimes to 
lack the courage of theit Intuitive convictions* Nonetheless, when these 
respondents are provided with the substantive background/ information in^ 

: : ^ ■ . ' ' : ■ " \.^/" ' ; ' ■ ■ 

herant in the independent variables, they do change -^Mt least in attitude, * 



Is meat for anoth 



leth^r or not they change In behavior Is meat for another essay*) 

Taken collectively, the data of this research study tend to suggest- 
that although sex^stereotyping may well be an invidious and subtle societal 
stamps it can be overcome- chief ly by a reasonable infd deliberate preaenta-^ 
tion of factual data* Once counselors, both men and women, become aware of 



.11 

how and when sex stereotyping occurs, especially In. terms of women and ^ 
careers, their counseling efforts to overcome those human indignities 
cauied by such stereotyping can and will meet with aucceas. 

Just as women need to feel that. they are capable of eontributing to 
sfcletal good in their own way, be It career or marriage or some combination 
of both^ so men need to feel that theirs is not the single, overburdening, / , 
sibul-wrenching responsibility for the on-going, good of society. In the cim^! 
pleKity that is the. contemporary American society, one sex's sole responsi^ 
bility for on-going societal good is too great a burden to shoulder, Wdmen 
can and should play an integral role^ Faciiitatlng this role is the respon- 
sibility — and the challenge — of all the counselors in the nation -s 
Schools, colleges, and universities* 

t'Jhy not, then, let a woman be what she can be? . 
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